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The delegates to the Conference of 
Yearly Meetings‘ having assembled at 
South 8th Street Meeting-house, Rich- 
mond, Indiana, they were called to order 
by Timothy Nicholson about g o’clock, 
Ninth month 23d. They were seated by 
delegations. J. Bevan Braithwaite said : 
«For fifty years there has been no gene- 
ral conference of Friends held. This is 
the first Conference which has in it seated 
delegates from my own Yearly Meeting 
and also from that of Dublin. Over fi'ty 
years ago a Conference met at Philadel- 
phia, Surely on the present occasion the 
most solemn and reverent feeling should 
fill our hearts. I recommend that before 
business is commenced a period of solemn 
waiting be had, that we may all be bap- 
tized together in the fountain of everlast 
ing love. Love is the precious bond 
which only can bind us together. Let 
patience, faith and love characterize all 
our deliberations, One is’ our Master, 
even Christ and all we are brethren. To 
Indiana Friends is to be accorded the 
privilege of making some opportune sug- 
gestions.” Francis W. Thomas, of Indi- 
ana Yearly Meeting, was appointed Tem- 
porary Chairman. On behalf of Indiana 
Yearly Meeting he then extended a hearty 
welcome to the delegates present, and 
proceeded to say : 



























“This Conference has been looked for- 
ward to for many years with prayerful 
solicitude by many concerned Friends, 
some of whom have been called away. 
The time has come in the ordering of 
truth for the Society of Friends to 
Strengthen its stakes, and stretch abroad 
the curtains of its tent. We trust you 
will be filled with gratitude and a hearty 
Tesponse may spring up in the heart of 
tvery delegate at this omen of great good. 

“We greet you with gratitude that you 
have contributed to this beneficent occa- 
sion, Indiana Yearly Meeting does not 
Propose to dictate in any way. .We take 
our place among you with confidence. 

“We have felt that a step of this kind 
was even needed sooner than this, to in- 
sure a link to unify the Society. But as 
tis deferred until now, we are gratified 
at this large attendance. We will now 
Proceed to a period of silent waiting.” 


B.C. Hobbs said: «* When the Early 
burch in the person of the apostles 
Started out they spake. often to one an- 

fr, so as to become of one mind. 
hen from full hearts flowed an abundant 
—_ of prayer, praise and invocation 
ora baptism of the Holy Spirit and of 
ove and of a sound mind, that thus the 
td might Own our assembly and direct 
and control its proceedings.’’ The chair- 
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man feelingly read Hannah's prayer in 
dedicating Samuel to the Lord. 

Dr. Wm. Nicholson and Mahala Jay 
were appointed clerks for this session. 
When the names of delegates were called, 
the following were not present: Mary 
Battey, of Iowa; Caroline E. Ladd, of 


New York; A. H. Jones, Rulin T. 
Jones, of New England ; W. J. Harrison, 
of Ohio, and Francis T. King, of Bulti- 
more. Francis White was here in place 
of F. T. King. Some others came in 
later. 

Committees were then appointed on 
permanent organization and on business 
methods and programme. A variety of 
opinions seemed to prevail as to the size 
and constitution of these commitiees. The 
appointment was made of one from each 
delegation, and that they should select six 
of their number as a sub-committee on 
business. 

It was decided to have a stenographic 
report of the proceedings. The question 
as to admitting visitors was freely dis- 
cussed, and referred to the Business Com 
mittee, which was made up of Charles 
Brady, of London; George Grubb, of 
Ireland; Timothy Nicholson, from Indi- 
ana; Samuel Trueblood, of Western; 
Benjamin Trueblood, of Iowa; William 
Nicholson, of Kansas; Augustus Taber, 
of New York; W. O. Newhall, of New 
England ; Jacob Baker, of Onio, Joseph 
Moore, of North Carolina; Howard 
N.cholson, of Canada, and M. W. Thom- 
as, of Baltimore. 

The following is the committee on per- 
manent organization : 

London, Joseph Storrs Fry; Dublin, 
Thomas White Fisher; Indiana, Allen 
Jay ; Western, Nathan H. Clark; lowa, 
lsom P. Wooton; Kuinsas, William H. 
Coffin; New York, William H.S. Wood ; 
New England, A. H. Jones; Ohio, John 
Butler; Norton Carolina, A. N. Menden. 
hall; Canada, John T. Dorland; Balti- 
more, C. Winsiow. 

Timothy Nicholson, in an _ earnest, 
short speech, spoke in regard to the four 
Friends from Philadelphia who are pres- 
ent—Dr. Jas. E. Rhoads, John B. Gar 
rett, David Scull and Dr. H. Hartshorne. 
He urged that they be invit.d to be 
present, to participate in the discussion, 
but nc t to take part in the decision of ques 
tions. This proposal was atterwards ac- 
ceded to by the Conference. 

After the expression of various opin- 
ions as to the points of organization al- 
ready before the Conference, adjourned 
to 3.30 P. M. 


Afternoon.—The Committee on Bu.,i- 
ness reported a plan of procedure, which 
after some change was adopted, to wit: 

1st. Regular sessions at 9 A. M. and 3 
and 7.30 P. M. each day for three days. 


2d. That the wives and husbands of 
delegates be admitted, and that each del- 
egatian mty invite ten others, all to oc- 
cupy back seats. (Eli Jones, because of 
age and dulness of hearing, was given a 
front seat.) 

3d. That in the discussion of questions 
the ordinary methods in use amongst 
Friends shall obtain. 

4th. Delegates in speaking shall be 
first recognized by the chairman, and be 
limited. to twenty minutes the first time 
on any subject and five minutes the 
second. 

Anna Taylor, of Indianapolis, was se- 
lected as stenographer, her report to be 
the property of the Conference. 

The Committee on Officers reported as 
follows: For Permanent Chairman, Jas. 
Wood, of New York; for Secretaries, 
Dr. Jehu H. Stuart, of Iowa, and Mihala 
Jay, of Indiana; which was unanimously 
concurred in. 

F. W. Thomas, on retiring, thanked 
the Conference for the compliment and 
its kind consideration. Several respond- 
ed pleasantly. 

The new chairman made a few very 
appropriate remarks as to the spirit in 
which the business should be conduct ed. 


7 P. M., Evening Session.—After a 
period of silence and vocal prayer, the 
subject report.d for consideration this 
session was stated, ‘‘Is it desirable that 
all the- Yearly Meetings in the world 
should adopt one declaration of Christian 
doctrine?’ Francis W. Thomas opened 
the discussion by some plain and forcible 
remarks, favoring a dcfinite statement of 
Friends’ doctrines for the whole body, 
although there might be, and indeed al- 
ways would be, some differences of opin- 
ion on minor poinis. 

Dr. Jas. E. Rhoads spoke in advocacy 
of such a statement as being one of the 
most important matters that would come 
before the Convention. He passed in re- 
view many of the doctrines that should 
enter into such a statement, forcibly em- 
phas'zing those points as to which we 
differ from most other denominations, 
clearly and comprehensively. 1. P. Hole 
decidedly favored such a statement of 
doctrine in which all these Yearly Meet- 
ings shall unite, and that there should be 
an associated power to execute it. We 
have a common boad of unity, but unfor- 
tunately no uniform statement of doc- 
trine. Our ultimate success dzpends upon 
such an agreement. 

Mary W. Thomas, of Baltimore, would 
have preferred that the question shall be 
a uniform statement of fazéh rather than 
doctrine. Silent meetings were highly 
commended. Our belief in the equality 
of the sexes as med.ums through which the 
Holy Spirit would work was forcibly set 
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forth. She opposed most decidedly the 
observance of the so-called ordinances, 
giving cogent reasons for discarding them. 

Chas. Brady, of London, agreed with 
those who had spoken. Formerly we 
were disposed to avoid a free and full 
statement of doctrine, but he believed the 
time had come for such. 

Jacob Baker, of Ohio, thought our 
statements in the past had been too loose. 
It was important that the doctrines of the 
resurrection of the dead and eternal pun- 
ishment be clearly defined. 


Dr. C. Thomas, of Baltimore, 
thought that it was of vital importance 
that proper words should be employed in 
expressing our views of doctrine, as mis- 
apprehension had grown out of loose 
modes of expression. It might be well to 
have a judicious committee to present 
such a statement. 


B. C. Hobbs developed our need of 
one book, which shall contain a full and 
authoritative statement of our views on 
Christian doctrines, gathered from the 
many partial statements, as a convenience 
in satisfying inquirers. Giving a brief 
outline, he affirmed his belief that these 
doctrines will yet prevail largely all over 
the world, and be accepted as true. 


David B. Updegraff answered the ques- 
tion in the negative. We need to revert 
to our ancient practice, in such state- 
ments, of using Scripture language. He 
read an editorial from the London Friend 
on the negative of this proposition. 

Henry Hartshorne, of Philadelphia, 
thought that such a statement of doctrine 
was very desirable, and that it could bes 
‘prepared profitably by this Conference, 
which was just such a representative body 
as would give it weight and significance. 

The chair, after a very full expression, 
decided that the Conference is of the 
opinion such a statement of Christian 
doctrine should be made. 

The subcommittee of the Business 
Committee was announced and appointed, 
viz.: Chas. Brady, Augustus Taber, Da- 
vid Hadiey, Timothy Nicholson and 
Benj. Trueblood. 


Seventh-day morning, 9 A. M.—The 
chairman read an appropriate selection 
from Scripture, followed by a number of 
prayers, feelingly invoking Divine help 
upon this Conference and our Society as 
a branch of the Christian Church. Geo. 
Gillett asked that we studiously avoid all 
personal allusions. 


The New England delegation asked 
that a Declaration of Faith, as discussed 
yesterday, be made. 


(To be continued.) 


COC ———t oo ————____ 


IN our endeavors to correct the faults of 
others, we should not forget that they are 
like sores of the body ; which no one can 
bear roughly handled. In either case, 
hard friction irritates, and often makes 
bad, worse. 

—Dillwyn's “* Reflections.” 
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For Friends’ Review. 


The Woman's Foreign Missionary Society 
of Friends and its Bearing upon the Posi- 
tion of Woman in the Church. 


‘¢ The first Union Report of the Woman’s 
Foreign Missionary Societies of Friends,”’ 
a very well-arranged and neatly-printed 
pamphlet, gives an interesting account of 
the work done in women’s societies in our 
various Yearly Meetings. 


All the Yearly Meetings of Friends in 
America have formed Yearly. Meeting 
Woman’s Foreign Mission Societies ex- 
cept Philadelphia, New York, and’ Balti- 
more. In Philadelphia this is of course 
impossible, but there is a very flourishing 
association of women belonging to Phila- 
delphia Yearly Meeting, who have raised 
a large sum of money, and have done 
most excellent work. In New York Yearly 
Meeting, while there is no Yearly Meet- 
ing Society, there are four local societies 
manifesting considerable interest. In Bal- 
timore the subject has been somewhat 
agitated, but nothing has been done to- 
ward forming a separate organization 
among the women; womenand men work 
together on the Foreign Mission Commit- 
tee of the Yearly Meeting. 


The success which has attended this 
movement must be very satisfactory to 
those who have been interested in the 
work, and it is not surprising that there 
should be a desire expressed by many of 
the women. engaged in it, to form them- 
selves into a general association, composed 
of the different Yearly Meeting Societies 
as auxiliaries. Women often say that 
they can do better work in societies man- 
aged entirely by women, and my own 
experience rather confirms this. I belong 
to a number of associations of both kinds, 
and would always give the preference to 
associations managed by women. Women 
are more patient and painstaking than 
men, more careful in -details, and mure 
willing to collect small sums of money 
and more able to attend meetings in the 
day time, which is always the best time of 
business meetings. In addition to these 
‘considerations we have the experience of 
our sisters of the Methodist and Presby- 
terian churches with their very flourishing 
and constantly increasing Foreign Mis- 
sionary Societies to encourage us to follow 
their example. We find that a large num- 
ber of the women of these churches are 
very effectively engaged in the work both 
at home and in foreign fields. It is then 
quite fitting that the subject of forming a 
Society of our own should claim the at- 
tention of the women of our Society. 

I am in very hearty sympathy with 
every phase of the Foreign Mission work, 
and have watched with the deepest interest 
its growth in our own Society, and the 
success of the Women’s Societies. I must, 
however, acknowledge to some misgivings 
with regard to the formation of a general 
woman’s association embracing all or 
most of the Yearly Meetings. I wish to 
present these, together with a few thoughts 
on the general subject of the position of 


woman in the church, to the women of the 
Society of Friends. 

The first difficulty which presents itself 
to my mind in the management of such ap 
association is the necessity which woulj 
arise for an annual meeting with dele 
gates from the Yearly Meeting Societies 
our country is so large and the distances gp 
great, that the cost of traveling to an ap. 
nual meeting would be almost out of the 
question to persons of moderate circum. 
stances. If these expenses are to be born 
by Yearly Meeting Societies, it would be 
a drain upon the funds which many would 
think unnecessary. If, however, there js 
a general society it cannot be maintained 
with vigor and success if the annual meet. 
ings are not attended by delegates 
from each Yearly Meeting Society, unles 
we are willing to create a central board of 
management and leave the general control 
of the interests of the Society in their 
hands. ‘This might place too much power 
in the hands of a few, and would undoubt- 
edly tend to decrease the interest in the 
Yearly Meeting and local societies. Asit 
is now, each local society has the oppor. 
tunity of a large representation in the 
Yearly Meeting Society where all import. 
ant decisions are made ; while on the other 
plan the Yearly Meeting would not, per- 
haps, be able to send more than two or 
three delegates to the National Meeting. 

I have been an active member of the 
Woman’s Union Foreign Missionary So 
ciety for nearly twenty years, and am also 
somewhat familiar with the working of 
the Methodist and Presbyterian women’s 
boards, and I know that the management 
of such large bodies is not without serious 
difficulties. In the case, however, of our 
sisters in other churches there is no doubt 
that the formation of their Foreign Mis- 
sionary Societies has been of incalculable 
advantage to them, and no considerations 
of trouble or expense should stand in their 
way. The women of the Methodist and 
Presbyterian churches are practically ex- 
cluded from preaching and evangelizing 
by the organization and disciplinary at- 
rangements of their several churches, and 
they find in the Foreign Missionary Socie- 
ties a demand upon their energies anda 
field for their labors which is most helpful 
to them. The women’s societies are én 
couraged by the men of these churches, 
because they cannot but feel the justice of 
permitting the women to have a share I 
the Lord’s work in the earth in their day 
and generation. : 

In our Society, however, the call is not 
at all similar, women among Friends hold 
a totally different position from the women 
of every other church. Whatever may be 
the practice in some places, the funda- 
mental principles of the Society of Friends 
demand the acknowledgment of the fact 
that in the church, men and women stand 
upon the same blessed footing of depen 
dence upon Christ the Head, both alike 
free to exercise their gifts and callings ™ 
His power, and under His direction. 

It is the glory of the Society of Friends 
that it alone of all the religious bodies has 


attempted to realize in its organization 
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and arrangethents the true ideal of the 
church as the body of Christ. Many 
Christians admit that this is the true theory 
of the church, they accept our Saviour’s 
words, ‘‘ One is your Master even Christ, 
and all ye are brethren.” They delight 
in applying these words to all believers, 
“Bat ye are a chosen generation, a royal 
riesthood, an holy nation, a pecu- 
liar people, that ye should show forth the 
raises of Him who hath called you out of 
darkness into His marvellous light.’’ They 
fad no fault with the wonderful declara- 
tion to the believers found in Gal. iii. 

26—28, ‘For ye are all the children of 
God by faith in Christ Jesus. For as many 
of you as have been baptized into Christ, 
have puton Christ. There is neither Jew 
nor Greek, there is neither bond nor free, 
there is neither male nor female: for ye 
are all one in Christ Jesus.” And yet in 
their church organization they exclude all 
women from the exercise of the gifts and 
callings which are bestowed upon the 
church, or at the best, limit them to certain 
circumscribed functions and offices. A class 
of men is permitted to assume a position 
of headship and control which is thorough- 
ly inconsistent with the divine ideal of the 
church as a living body, with a living 
Head, and indwelt by a living Spirit, each 
member in living union with the Head, 
and with one another in Him, all working 
harmoniously together, each member in 
his or her right place of dependence upon 
Christ the Head, and of helpfulness and 
of ministration to the body and to the 
world. 

In a church whose organization and 
arrangements make no provision for the 
free exercise of the gifts of all its mem- 
bers under the direction of its ever-living, 
ever-working Head, it is simply impossible 
for the divine order to be maintained. 
Gifts there are and callings, offices and 

functions, but these are exercised by the 
fev, and the many find their powers 
cramped, and their growth stunted, and 
must seek elsewhere for the edification 
Which the church should afford them. 

We must acknowledge that the Society 
of Friends has not by any means fulfilled 
the grand ideal of the Church of Christ, 
yet we can rejoice in this, that there is 
tothing in our organization to prevent 
lhe free exercise of every gift bestowed by 
the Master upon the least and lowliest of 
is, as well as upon the greatest. It is 
te there have arisen from time to time 
structions to the free gospel ministry 
ftom different quarters of the Society, and 
10 doubt they will arise again, but these are 
opposed to our organization and to the 
ndamental principles of our Society, and 
thould find no quarter among enlightened 
and faithful Friends. 

It has been said by some that the 
sneral trend of the movement in our So- 
“ely at present is toward a change in the 
Peition held by the women among 
fiends, and that they will no doubt find 

Ives relieved of some of the duties 
gerne which have hitherto 
Upon them, as well as upon their 
brethren in the church. The Terman 
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of a Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society 
has been urged upon this ground, and it 
is presented to us as a field for our ener- 
gies when we shall have been retired from 
a more active participation in the work of 
the church. I am inclined to regard this 
as the most serious objection to the forma- 
tion of such an association. It would bea 
virtual acceptance of the situation, and a 
tacit acknowledgment on our part that the 
women of the Society of Friends were wil- 
ling to take the place assigned to our 
sisters in other churches, and to turn our 
attention more exclusively to Foreign 
Mission, and kindred activities. 

We have a duty to the heathen which 
we must not fail to discharge, but we have 
a duty to our Lord and to His Church, to 
ourselves and our daughters and our sons, 
to which we shall be most truly recreant 
if we fail to maintain our place in our 
branch of the Church of Christ. 

It would be a powerful argument in 
favor of the decadence of Quakerism if, 
notwithstanding our fundamental prin- 
ciples, our constitution, and our history, 
our women should cease to stand side by 
side with the men in every good word and 
work, and this just as the churches around 
us are beginning-to see the unscriptural- 
ness of the position in which their women 
have been placed, and are admitting them 
into their pulpits and conferences, con- 
trary to all their rules and precedents. I 
have seen no disposition on the part of 
the men to change the status of the 
women in our Society ; but even if such 
should exist, I doubt their power to do so. 
They did not give us the position which is 
ours in Christ Jesus our Lord, and they 
cannot take it from us if we are faithful to 
our Master. If our position is changed, 
I believe it will be because the women 
themselves abandon their place, and re- 
fuse to exercise their gifis; and let none 
seek to throw the responsibility of their 
unfaithfulness upon their brethren. If 
the women of our Society would conse- 
crate themselves wholly to the Lord for 
His service in the church and in the world, 
and would covet earnestly the best gifts, 
seeking the call and qualification from the 
great Head of the Church alone, they 
would find abundant opportunity in our 
own meetings for the exercise of their 
gifts. Our women would also find their 
field continually enlarging, and would be 
able to help the heathen at home and 
abroad without interfering with their dis- 
tinctive work in the Society of Friends. 
It may be that a general Woman’s Foreign 
Missionary Society would not interfere 
with this, unless it were taken as a substi 
tute for other work in the Society, but I 
cannot help thinking it rather an anoma- 
lous thing among Friends to have a large 
Society association of either sex to the ex- 
clusion of the other. It used to be the 
custom to have the membership of the 
meetings for Sufferings confined to men; 
but of late, in the American Yearly Meet- 
ings, these have become Representative 
Meetings in their constitution, as well as 
in their name. Perhaps the women among 
Friends would do well to consider whether 
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they would approve of the formation of a 
Men's Foreign. Missionary Society which 
would leave them out in its plans arid pur- 
poses. These local societies of women alone 
may do very well as the men are not left 
out, but are encouraged to take their part 
in giving; but might it not be a-good 
plan for Yearly Meeting societies to work 
as adjuncts of the Yearly Meetings’ Foreign 
Mission Committees, which are always 
joint committees? The autonomy of the 
church would in this way be maintained, 
and at the same time the advantages of a 
woman’s society retained. As a co-ordi- 
nate branch of the Foreign Mission Com- 
mittee it could preserve its independence, 
and yet retain the essential element of 
church life among Friends, which is an 
object for which it is worth making con- 
siderable effort. . 

In looking at the movements of the 
present day in our own Society, as well 
as in the church at large, not only from 
the standpoint of a woman, but from the 
still broader and higher level of a mem- 
ber of the one body of Christians which 
professes to know no distinction of sex in 
the kingdom of God, I feel that there is 
an especial need for us to intensify, rather 
than weaken our expression of this great 
fundamental truth in our church life. In 
the various changes that are now proposed 
in the existing order of things, we should 
be very careful that we do not sacrifice to 
temporary convenience principles which 
are of vital importance. 

Some of our thoughtful Friends have 
feared that the merging of men’s and 
women’s meetings into one meeting, as is 
the case in many Monthly Meetings and 
in some Quarterly Meetings and in one 
Yearly Meeting, would be a virtual giving 
up of the position of women in our So- 
ciety. I cannot, however, see any danger 
from this source if the question is rightly 
understood. If the idea prevails that the 
women’s meetings are laid down and they 
are simply incorporated into men’s meet- 
ings and allowed to give their opinions 
there, it would indeed be a humiliating 
backward step. - In order to be consistent 
with the fundamental tenets of Quakerism 
the church must be regarded as one body 
with one Head, and all our methods and 
arrangements must conform to this pattern. 

While our meetings for worship have 
not been all that they ought to have been, 
they bave from the very toundation of the 
Society been a sturdy protest against man’s 
headship, and a living testimony to the 
Headship of Christ. Our business meet- 
ings have been atranged in harmony with 
the same idea, and have more or less suc- 
cessfully upheld the same testimony. 
Leaders and rulers have sometimes man- 
aged to get the ascendancy, and have 
created confusion and disorder, but in 
every case they have usurped authority 
which did not belong to them. 

It has always been considered that the 
Monthly Meeting in a place is the church 
assembled to conduct business, and if so, 
it must be composed of the whule body of 
men and women, one meeting with two 
branches. Final decisions are reached 
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when subjects have been considered in 
both meetings. ‘The names of the clerks 
of both meetings are appended to all mat- 
ters of general interest, but where reports 
are sent from one men’s meeting to an- 
other exclusively, or from one women’s 
meeting to another, the name of one clerk 
only is signed. It is perfectly proper for 
men and women to hold separate meetings 
if it is more convenient, and it would 
seem to be just as proper for them to meet 
together if the same order is observed. 
When this is the case, however, does not 
the good order of our Society require that 
instead of a clerk and an assistant clerk, 
there shall be ‘wo chrks to serve the 
meeting, a man and a woman, as a recog- 
nition of the peculiar constitution of our 
branch of the church? By constitution 
Ido not mean precedent, nor tradition, 
nor discipline, bit that which is higher 
and deeper than all these—the true spirit 
and genius of Quakerism, which it must 
seek to express in all its external methods, 
or be unfaithful to its calling and trust. 
These matters ought to engage the earnest 
thought of the women of the Society of 
Friends, as the trust is in their hands. 
Changes in their position cannot be made 
without their consent, and it is right that 
they should understand the significance of 
these changes, and the bearing they may 
have upon the whole question of the po- 
sition of woman in the church in the 
nineteenth and succeeding centuries. 


Mary WHITALL THOMAS. 
Baltimore, 9th mo., 1887. 





PAITH AND WORKS. 





‘*Work with your own hands ”’- is St- 
Paul’s emphatic command to some idle, 
lazy, and generally worthless, would-be- 
teachers of religion and even of holiness. 
A week in Africa, vigorously wielding 
‘* Bishop Taylor's Liver Regulator’’—that 
six-foot hoe—would take the general de- 
bility out of their bodies and souls and 
sermons. ‘‘ Faith without works is dead.”’ 
‘*Only believe ” is often a very poor sup- 
port tor a needy family. A limp-B:ble is 
a good thing under the arm. It is better 
when well-expounded. One of its bcst 
expositions is when it takes the limpness 
out of our creeds and characters and bus- 
iness habits and daily lives and our rela- 
tions to those who have a right to expect 
us, not to be so free in * giving them 
up,’’ but in taking better care of them. 

’ Christ’s «* go home ’’ is sometimes woefully 
applicable to those who would teach what 
they have never realized. Working with 
their own hands may be the only way for 
such persons to .‘* walk honestly toward 
them that are without and that they may 
have need of nothing.’’"—Cuhristian Stan- 
dard. 





THouGH God may bring us into the 
wilderness, yet, if He speak comfortably 
to us, the wilderness will be turned intoa 
paradise. 
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chosen to devote themselves fo the arts of 
SOME ANTI-WAR NOTES. 


peace, and have in good measure ignore 
** the will o’-the-wisp of military fame," 
Prof. Paterson makes the following cogen 
observation : 


**Need we seek any further for the 
reason why America is beating Europe iy 
the race of civilization. Never will Britaiy 
be in anything like the same position jj 
the power both of ratifying treaties ang 
of proclaiming war be taken completely 
out of the hands of the executive gover, 
ment and placed unreservedly in th 
hands of her people’s representatives jg 
Parliament. That would put an end t 
seeret negotiations; it would stop, x 
nothing else will stop, the intrigues of 
diplomatists and of crowned heads; and 
it would make peoples, who now log 
askance at each other, realise that they 
have absolutely nothing to fear so long a 
they act honorably and fairly. Whats 
host of well-paid idlers, who batten on 
the people’s hard won earnings, sucha 
policy of peace would cast adrift, not in 
Britain only, but throughout all Europe, 
Why, then, should not Britain lead th 
van, at least among European nations; 
for she cannot now get ahead, in this re. 
spect, of her strong and wise American 
daughter? Surely the day is not far dis 
tant when the Anglo-Saxon race, by clasp 
ing hands across the Atlantic, might enter 
into an alliance, offensive and defensive, 
on the basis of settling all internation 
disputes by arbitration.” 


A third article in the Heradd referring 
to the effort of late years to populariz 
military drill in (English) Board Schools 
calls further attention to the rapid pro 
gress being made in what is called the 
‘Boys’ Church Brigades.” The first 
company of these was formed-in the 
Woodside Mission Sunday-school, Glas 
gow, in 1883. Similar to these, in their 
operations, I presume is the ‘ Loy 
Legion ’’ of the Women’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union, the manual of the Legion 
giviog instruction in military tactic, 
drills of various sorts, how to handle the 
gun, and soon. A late number of thit 
generally excellent journal, the Usim 
Signal, contains a large displayed adver 
tisement of some sort of deadly shootet 
This is to be regretted. Many, probably 
most, of the religious papers, now relus 
gun and pistol advertisements. The tet 
perance cause is too laudable a one to be 
loaded down with such mischievous 
cessories. Jostan W. LEEDS. 






























The opening article in the Ninth month 
number of the Hera/d of Peace, reters to 
the general prevalence in France and 
Germany of a pronounced anti-peace 
sentiment, and to the fact that in both 
countries the authorities and prevalent 
public opinion usually forbid meetings for 
the promotion of pacific and wise interna- 
tional conciliation. lt mentions the cir- 
cumstance that the French Protestants 
were recently invited by some of their 
own countrymen, to establish a mission 
in Madagascar beside the Protestant Mis- 
sions of other countries, the said mission 
to accompany and to be protected by the 
armed force sent out to that island. The 
Protestant party refusing to entertain this 
suggestion, so indignant an outcry was 
raised against them, that they felt impelled 
to call a mecting for the sake of proving 
that they were no other than true ‘ pa- 
triots,”’ 

‘And what is perhaps the most la- 
mentable thing of all,’’ says the Herald of 
Peace editor, ‘is that in neither country 
does the professing Christian Church 
take any decided step to oppose this in- 
iquity and folly. As a body, the Catholic 
priests and the Protestant pastors, and 
even the once peace-loving Mennonites, are 
almost indistinguishable trom the avowed 
atheists amongst their countrymen. And, 
alas, it is amongst some of the latter, 
rather than the former, that both in 
France and Germany are to be found the 
minority, whose voices and wishes incline 
towards a wise conciliation, or just and 
timely compromise, in regard to interna- 
tional rivalries. Professing Christendom, 
on the Continent, is little influenced by 
true and Scriptural patriotism.” A like 
observation is far too applicable in our 
own country, where the sentiment of an- 
tagonism to the war system is probably 
not near so prevalent (taking into consid- 
eration the great increase of our popula- 
tion) as it was sixty yearsago. This view 
does not militate against the telief that 
the practicability of the international arbi- 
tration idea has gained ground. 

The second article in the Herald of 
Feace is an excellent discourse by Prof. 
Paterson, of the United Presbyterian 
College, Eainburgh, which was delivered 
at Montrose. The speaker’s remarks were 
mostly directed against the apathy mani- 
fested by the professing Christian Church, 
and especially the ministers, toward the 
subject of engagement in war. He point- 
edly said: ‘* Who, then, are to blame for 
such a state of opinion in the visible 
Church of Christ? Why, the ministers 

of the gospel first, and the Christian 
laity next. On this subject, Christians 
have not only not carried their theory into 
practice, but have been afraid even to 
state the theory itself. Had ministers 
been bold enough to preach as possible 
what the Bible declares to be possible, 
can there be a doubt that such preaching 
would have been effectual ?’? Remarking 
upon the fact that the United States have 





A uirE of indulgence is not the way” 
Christian perfection. ‘There are maty 
things that appear trifles, which greatly 
tend to enervate the soul, and hinder #8 
progress in the path of virtue and gloy: 
The habit of indulging in things whi 
our judgments cannot thoroughly 4 
prove, grows stronger and stronger 
every act of self-gratification, and we #* 
led on, by degrees, to an excess of so 
which must greatly weaken our hands 
the spiritual warfare.— Woods. 
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{HE RELIGIOUS NEEDS OF OUR 
COLLEGES. 


One of the signs of the times is the 
evident growth of a manly and self-re- 
specting spirit among college undergradu- 
ates. Nearly all the reports of the college 
residents made to a committee of Union 
Theological Seminary, in view of the Day 
of Prayer for Colleges, dwell on this 
point. Hazing has nearly or quite died 
out. The public sentiment of the students 
actively condemns it. The religious feel- 
ing is by no means decreasing. As illus- 
trations of the growing religious serious- 
ness we May mention the success of the 
special meetings at Williams College, 
lately held by Dr. Pentecost, and the 
great interest in those held in various 
colleges visited this winter by the young 
English Collegian, Mr. Studd. 

Nevertheless, the religious condition of 
our larger colleges is by no means what it 
should be. There is, perhaps, less drunk- 
enness, gambling, and brutality; but 
there is quite as much self-indulgence and 
laziness, While there is not a little relig- 
ious activity, it lacks guidance and effi- 
ciency. 

A Christian college has more in view, in 
the selection of its teachers, than the 
negative aim of getting men who are not 
hostile to Christian faith. It should seek 
men who are decided in their faith, and 
who love to teach it. Give acollege such 
men, and the religious character of the 
college is settled, and in a way that no 
formal religious teaching and no stated 
religious exercises Can assure. 

The duty of a college teacher is fre- 
quently misunderstood even by himself. 
How many protessors there are who con- 
sider that they have done their whole duty 
if they meet their classes at the appointed 
time, and hear them recite. Hear them 
recite! That is all. These ‘‘ teachers” 
may be learned men, but they are not 
teachers. It is the noble privilege of a 
teacher to lead and guide study, and to 
Incite scholarly enthusiasm. One who 
merely hears a pupil tell what he has 
learned out of a text-book has studiously 
done the least for that pupil he possibly 
can, when he shodild have done the most. 
So that teacher who is a professor of re- 
ligion as well as of Latin, fails terribly if 
he is not eager and anxious to develop 
the moral and religious character of his 
Pupils, as well as their intellectual power. 
tis a matter of great grief to see a long 
Procession of college professors and in- 
structors, not one of whom loves his stu- 
dents enough to go out of his way to di- 
rect their studies out of the class-room ; 
and who, then, as might be expected, 
cares even less, and takes even less pains 
to help and encourage them in a Chris- 
tan life. There is no higher privilege a 
teacher has than this. 

The most painful circumstance in the 
tligious condition of our colleges is that 
$0 often scarce one man in the faculty 
tan be found whose heart leaps forward 
to meet the privilege of leading the young 
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men under their charge into a life of lofty 
Christian consecration. Why should this 
work be left wholly to the faithfulness of 
a few of the young men themselves? 
—Jndependent. 
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A PRIENDS’ CHURCH. 





What does it mean? Is it intended to 
mean the opposite of a false church re- 
presenting ‘‘Mystery, Babylon, the Mother 
of all abominations?” Concerning this 
false church it was written for all coming 
time—‘‘ Come out of her my people that 
ye be not partakers of her sins, and that 
ye receive not of her plagues.’’ The word, 
church, means a congregation of believers 
in Christ united together in the order of 
the Gospel which includes all the genuine 
followers of God from the beginning to 
the end of time, who make up but one 
body of which Christ is the Head. Under 
the Mosaic law the Jews were considered 
to be the church and people of God. But 
when Christ became the end of the law 
for righteousness to every one that be- 
lieveth, the church then became built upon 
Him and the Lord added to this church 
of believers daily such as should be saved. 
In the Acts of the Apostles it is recorded 
that as numbers increased fear came upon 
all the churches ag they multiplied, lest 
harm should come to the one Infant Church 
of God. The Apostle Paul said to his 
Corinthian brethren, ‘‘ For this cause have 
I sent unto you Timotheus who is my 
beloved son and faithful in the Lord, who 
shall bring you into remembrance of my 
ways which be in Christ, as I teach every- 
where in every church.’’ _ He taught con- 
cerning the great need of a pure church 
that would testify of its Headship. The 
Religious Society of Friends at its rise 
took the name of Friends, evidencing by 
the doctrines and testimonies they main- 
tained, that they were a united people, 
believing in one Lord, one faith, and one 
baptism, one God and Father of all who 
is above all and through all and in you all, 
and that through Christ we all have access 
by one Spirit unto the Father. 

The Society of Friends have always ad- 
mitted a claim to belong to the militant 
church of God. To claim more than this 
is to claim Infallibiilty. Loyalty to right 
is ever worthy of being enforced by 
wholesome discipline. 

When judges are raised up as at the 
first, and counsellors as at the beginning— 
clothed upon with true judgment—right 
authority will then be given in the exer- 
cise of right in every particular wherein 
names have meaning. P. R. GirrorD. 

Providence. R. I. 





Wuat a great variety in the notes and 
songs of the birds of the wood! What a 
difference between the sparrow and the 
nightingale! And yet we know Who it 
is that careth for the sparrows, and do 
they not all increase the general harmony ? 


—John Thorp. 
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Abridged from The Nation. 
LORD SHAPTESBURY. 


Lord Shaftesbury was a Peer, a Tory, 
and an Evangelical; yet Lord Shaftes- 
bury’s work was the inauguration of a 
social revolution. What sounds even 
stranger, is, that his high lineage, his 
Toryism, and his old-fashioned religious 
orthodoxy were the causes of his success 
as a revolutionist. 

‘* The social reforms of the last century 
have not been mainly due to the Liberal 
party; they have been due to the influence, 
character, and perseverance of one man 
—Lord Shaftesbury.”’ ‘‘ That,’’ said Lord 
Salisbury, is, I believe, a very true 
representation of the facts.’’ The Duke 
of Argyll should have restricted his obser- 
vation to the last ‘‘ half century ”; other- 
wise we may agree with Lord Salisbury 
that the Duke's words are in a general 
way a true representation of the facts. 

Whatever judgment be passed upon the 
merit of the reforms which he advocated, 
no one can doubt that he really did intro- 
duce a fundamental change in the attitude 
adopted by the State towards classes who 
are, or seem, too weak to protect them- 
selves in that struggle for existence which 
is known as competition. It is not too 
much to assert that every kind of factory, 
one might say every kind of workshop, 
has, through the efforts of Lord Shaites- 
bury, been placed under State supervision. 
For the theory that every one must take 
care of himself, has been substituted the 
theory that the State must protect 
any one who can not take care of 
himself. The adoption of this view, 
due as it is mainly to Lord Shaftes- 
bury’s labors, is a far more important 
thing, both for good and bad, than his 
legislative triumphs, great though they 
were in particular cases, It is a far less 
important thing to have established ma- 
chinery for protecting children from being 
overworked in mills, than to have estab- 
lished the principle that the due protection 
of classes who are helpless requires that 
the State should inspect all places where 
large bodies of laborers are employed. 

But the effect of a reformer’s action 
cannot be limited by his own intentions 
or wishes, and the effect of Lord Shaftes- 
bury’s efforis has gone far beyond the 
ends at which he consciously aimed. 
Hardly a year now passes during which 
the English Parliament does not pass acts 
for the protection of persons, such as 
sailors or tenants, who are presumed to 
be unable to manage their own affairs for 
themselves. The doctrine of benevolent 
State intervention holds the field; it has 
for the time almost banished the rival 
dogma of /aissez faire. The man whose 
efforts have mainly achieved this result 
was, for good or for bad, a revolutionist. 





In all their affliction He was afflicted, 
and the angel uf His presence saved them : 
in His love and in His pity He redeemed 
them; and He bare them, and carried 
them all the days of old. 
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origin ; that the material visible world is 
the outcome of the spiritual, its counter- 

rt or correspondence: every outward 
fact or natural law having its spiritual 
analogue in the unseen world ; that the 

eat First Cause or Being, the Mind be- 
hind Nature, who comprehends in Himself 
all the potentialities of life or being, or#- 
‘gates all the processes of Nature ; and 
that decause He is essentially in all that 
He creates, there exist in matter and spirit 
all the potentialities so marvellously de- 
veloped from age to age of the Eternal 
Now. In a word, that as all life proceeds 
from antecedent life (spontaneous genera- 
tion being admitted to have no basis in 
fact) all things proceed from, or are born 
of, God. 

« Evolution in its true sense is not in- 
consistent with either of these views, and 
I believe that spiritual thinkers are more 
and more accepting it in a modified form, 
as the true theory of the universe. The 
investigations of modern science appear 
more and more to point to the develop- 
ment of the lower into the higher forms 
of life in an ever-ascending scale; but 
whereas the materialist attributes to the 
law of natural selection, or survival of the 
fittest (the struggle of conflicting ele. 
ments), the uprising of this glorious fabric 
that we call the universe—(as though the 
lower forms could thus of themselves rise 
into the higher by the whirling and striv- 
ing of atoms)—the spiritual view regards 
the potentiality of the highest evolution as 
included in the first creative fiat, or birth 
of Creation, just as in the infant is inclu- 
ded potentially all that the full-grown man 
attains to.”’ 


Later, he continues : 


“This seeing of spiritual truths mir- 
rored in the face of nature,” says Prin- 
cipal Shairp, ‘‘ rests not on any fancied, 
but ina real analogy between the natural 
and spiritual worlds. They are in some 
sense which science has not ascertained, 
but which the vtta/ and religious imagina- 
nation can perceive, counterparts one of 
the other.’’ 

And again Professor Drummond says, 
“There is a deeper unity between the 
two kingdoms than the analogy of their 
Phenomena, a unity which the poet’s 
vision, more quick than the theologian’s 
has already dimly seen, as in these lines 
of Mrs. Browning : 


“*And verily many thinkers of this age, 

Aye, many Christian teachers, half in Hea- 
ven, 

Are wrong in just my sense, who understood 

Our natural world too insularly, as if 

No spintual counterpart completed it, 

Onsummating its meaning, rounding all 

To justice and perfection, /ine by line, 

Form by form, nothing single nor alone, 

The great below clenched by the, great 
above,’” 


Thus the paper concludes : 


“Tt is a solemn thought that the high- 
¢st truths of philosophy or of Christianity 
are liable to the greatest abuse when dis- 
torted or perverted. 

‘Whilst, then, reverentially pursuing 
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Truth for its own sake, welcoming its 
revelations from all quarters, throwing 
‘ all the windows of the soul wide open to 
the sun,’ let us avoid partial views, and 
take heed to the pitfalls to which exagge- 
rations or distortions of particular truths 
may lead us. Above all, may we seek to 
know Him who is ‘ ¢he Truth,’ and who 
has promised His Holy Spirit ‘ to guide 
us into all truth.’ Then shall we ‘grow 
in grace and in the knowledge of our 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ.’ ”’ 


A historical article of much interest 
follows, on ‘‘ Addresses to the Throne by 
the Society of Friends;” by T. P. New- 
man. The subject is not finished in this 
number. The earliest ‘‘ Address on Ac- 
cession ’’ wasa letter from Edward Bur- 
rough to Richard Cromwell, as Protector, 
in 1658. Next came an Address from 
‘those called Quakers’’ to the King, 
Charles II, on the discovery of a plot 
against him, in 1683. This was presented 
at Windsor by George Whitehead, Alex- 
ander Parker, Gilbert Latey and Francis 
Comfield. Its final paragraph reads thus . 

‘* Therefore we humbly entreat thee, O 
King, in princely yustice, Christian char- 
ity, and compassion, to open our prison 
doors, and take off our bonds, where the 
innocent and oppresst in thy land, that 
fear God, and (in conversation) truty 
honour the King ; and suffer not the ruin 
of such as are quiet in the land, the widow 
and the fatherless, for their peaceabie con- 
sciences, to lye at the door of a Prince, 
professing the tender and compassionate 
religion of Christ.” 

In 1685, an Address was presented to 
James II on his accession to the throne. 
Friends used this opportunity to lay be- 
fore the King an account of ‘the dis- 
tressed case of and request of the suffering 
People commonly called Quakers ;”’ of 
whom 1400 were then undergoing im- 
prisonment for conscience’ sake. 

Friends again addressed James II, in 
1687, on the Declaration for Liberty of 
Conscience. William Penn, as one of 
those chosen to present this Address, 
made a speech to the King in delivering 
it, and was asked by the King to read it 
to him. It was kindly received by the 
monarch. Yet Friends had occasion once 
more to petition him for relief from some 
continuing grievances, chiefly about tithes 
and oaths. This also was graciously re- 
ceived by the King. 

In 1695 an Address was presented by 
Friends to William III, about the ‘‘ Re- 
lease of Prisoners.’* A hundred sufferers 
were, in response to this, released from 
prison. Addresses were presented to the 
same monarch in 1697, on the Conclusion 
of Peace, and in 1701 on the Act of Settle- 
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Later Addresses are to be men- 


‘*No Sign’? is the title of a pathetic 


poem, by J. B., which we propose here- 
after to copy for our readers. 


‘*Epochs of Church History’’ are 


briefly treated of by R. Hingston Fox; 
chiefly in review of Backhouse and Tylor’s 
‘* Witnesses for Christ ;” a notice of which 
has already appeared in our paper. 


E. M. contributes a beautiful poem, 


‘Inthe Summer Dawn.” Then the ‘Voice 
from Southampton” gives an intertaining 
report of the presentation of the Address 
of the Friends to Queen Victoria, on the 
occasion of her Jubilee year. John Bright, 
as a Privy Councillor, introduced the 
deputation, consisting of Joseph Storrs 
Fry, Charles Brady, Caleb B. Kemp, J. B. 


Braithwaite, Stafford Allen, W. C. West- 
lake, J. B. Hodgkin, George Gillett, and 
George Tatham. We cannot cite any 
part of this account without copying the 
whole of it; and therefore must be content 
with two stanzas from a poem written for 
another Jubilee occasion by Thomas Hodg- 
kin, D. C. L. 


“ Lady, who through thy tears 
Surveyest the traversed years, 
The bright, the sad, the strange half-cen- 
tury,— 
Thy people’s shouts acclaim 
Thy loved victorious name : 
Oh, be that name the pledge of conquests. 
yet to be 
O’er want and grinding care, 
Faction and fierce despair, 
Dark ignorance in her lair, 
And all that mars, this day, our joyous 
Jubilee. 


“Lord of the Ages, Thine 
Is the far traced design 
That blends Earth’s mighty past with her to 
be 


Slowly the web unrolls 
And only wisest souls 
Some curves of Thine unwoven cypher see. 
Power fades and glory glides, 
But the Unseen abides ; 
Thither lift Thou our hearts and let them 
rest with Thee !” 


By the same sprightly though earnest 
Voice an account is given of the annual 
‘¢ Reunion of the Writers of the Friends’ 
Quarterly Examiner,’’ held in London 
during Yearly Meeting week. No.con- 
densation would do justice to this report. 
We must hasten to close our lingering re- 
view by mentioning two short Poems, 
‘¢ Tothe Memory of a Master,” a Sonnet, 
by E. M., and ‘*A Morning Early at 
Basset Wood,”’ by J. Bullar; anda pleas- 
ing paper by Henrietta Brown, on ‘‘ Ten- 
nyson as a Social Reformer.”’ Last,-except 
short ‘‘ Notices of Books Received,’’ is 
the Editorial article, thus placed because 
of delay owing to the Editor’s impaired 
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health. Our readers may remember the 
instructive allusion to some of his experi- 
ence in connection with this, in a previous 
number of the Zxaminer. Allusion is 
made to our reference to the prospects of 
the Quarterly, along with the suggestion 
of some American Friends that a similar 
periodical might be started in this coun- 
try. Oursomewhat bold assertion is con- 
firmed, that scholarly and literary articles 
from this side of the ocean would be 
heartily welcomed for the pages of Friends’ 
Quarterly Examiner. We may repeat the 
wish that its value was better appreciated 
and practically recognized amongst us, as 
a means of religious as well as literary 
culture. . 








WESTERN YEARLY MEETING, 





A deficiency having accidentally occurred 
in our report, last week, of Western Yearly 
Meeting, the following portion is copied from 
the Christian Worker : 

Sixth-day, Ninth mo. 16th—First Busi- 
ness meeting, 10 o'clock. A solemn silence 
reigned for a few moments after the meeting 
gathered. Geo. Grubb spoke a few words ; 
Thomas W. Fisher offered prayer, followed 
by others ; two suitable hymns were sung, 
and about fifteen minutes past ten Hiram 
Hadley, the Clerk, read the opening minute. 
Sixty-five out of seventy representatives were 
present. Credentials were read for the fol- 
lowing ministers and others from sister Yearly 
Meetings, viz. : James N. Richardson, Geo, 
Grubb and Thomas White Fisher, from 
Dublin, delegates to the Richmond Confer- 
ence; James M. Haviland, Wm L. Dean, 
Luke Woodard, Elvira Woodard [elder], 
Emmor Haines, Ann M. Haines |elders), 
New York; Jane B. Votaw, Jonathan Votaw 
Ren Charles C. Reynolds (Pasadena, 

al.) ; John F. Hanson, lowa ; Thomas Jay, 
Indiana; Susanna Osborn [member], Kan- 
sas. A number of valuable Friends were 
present without credentials, amongst whom 
were Dr. Elias Jessup, of lowa; Dr. Samuel 
D. Coffin, Washington Hadley and wife, Wm. 
H. Coffin, and W. G. Coffin, of Kansas ; Anna 
E, Bell of Oregon; Jehu Newlin, of Baltimore. 
A warm and suitable welcome was given to 
all the visitors by the Clerk, and very fully 
seconded by the meeting. Fourteen men 
were appointed to join a: committee of wo- 
men’s meeting on returning minutes; a com- 
mittee of six was appointed on printing ; and 
twelve Friends were chosen to unite witha 
committee of women’s meeting to give assist- 
ance to visiting ministers in making appoint- 
ments, and to have the care of devotional 
meetings, 

A proposition was introduced from the 
Representative meeting that the action of 
last year concerning the ordinances be re- 
considered. After some discussion it was 

referred back to that meeting, but after 
going before women’s meeting, some modi- 
fication of this action was proposed, and the 
subject will probably be introduced to a 
future sitting in joint session. 

Afternoon.—Hiram Hadley was reap- 
pointed Clerk, and Simon Hadley and Isaac 
A. Woodard, assistants. In the women's 
meeting Margaret Ann Evans was chosen 
for Clerk, and Rebecca Mary Morris and 
Lydia Taylor, assistants. 

The proposition from Indiana Yearly 























Meeting to call a Conference of delegates 
from all the Yearly Meetings was fully 
united with by both men’s and women's 
meetings, and two of each sex from each 
Quarterly Meeting were appointed to nomi- 
nate to the meeting delegates to attend the 
same. 

During the time of waiting on women’s 
meeting, John F. Hanson spoke well on the 
firm stand Friends should take on questions 
of moral reform, especially peace and pro- 
hibition. Several other Friends spoke on 
questions of interest to the church, 

The shutters were then opened, men and 
women uniting in hearing and coasidering 
the report on Bible-schools. Lewis I, Had- 
ley, the superintendent of this work, read 
the report of the executive committee, It 
was a good report, was well read, and was 
listened to with deep interest. The meeting 
gave a hearty expression of approval, re- 
appointed Lewis I. Hadley for superintend- 
ent, and chose an executive committee of 
one from each Quarterly Meeting. 

The following statistics were presented, 
but they do not contain the reports from 
West Libérty Quarter, and are, therefore, 
not entirely full: Number of schools, 84; 
with West Liberty added there would be 91, 
an increase of five over last year ; 81 schools 
continued for 12 months, but three falling 
short of full time ; enrollment in the 84 
schools, 6,833; average attendance, 3,984; 
Friends attending, 4,380; Friends not at- 
tending, 3,283; too young, 396 ; too old, etc., 
606; live remote, 1,290; teachers, 782; 
schools having teacher's meetings, 20; con- 
ferences, 58; teachers are devoted Chris- 
tians, except in six there is a little exception; 
24 union schools, attended by 690 Friends ; 7 
mission schools; $1,422 raised, for school 
supplies and missions ; 3,153 Bible-school 
papers taken; 190 con versions reported, and 
215 renewals, 

The report sent to Friends’ Review pro- 
ceeds as follows: 

Ninth mo. 19th—The meeting on Min- 
istry and Oversight assembled this morn- 
ing at eight o’clock. The Committee of Re- 
presentatives to nominate officers proposed 
N. H. Clark and Eunice Furnas for clerks, 
who were united with and appointed. The 
Committe on Credentials for Frances C. Jen- 
kins and Elwood C, Siler produced them 
and they were read and approved. 

The Queries and the answers to them from 
all the Quarterly Meetings were introduced, 
and a summary of them prepared by the 
clerks was read, From this it was learned 
that ‘* much watchfulness and prayer is ex- 
ercised that in dependence upon Christ sinners 
may be converted and the church edified ; 
great unity prevails, and in general the dis- 
cipline is supported; family government is 
nobly maintained, and care taken to train 
the children intrusted to our care in religious 
life and conversation, and there is great una- 
nimity in relation to sound, Christian faith,” 

The subject of adequate support of the 
ministry was very pointedly spoken to by the 
resident ministers, C. W. Pritchard, Lewis I. 
Hadley, Rebecca Roberts, Elwood C, Siler 
and Rachel H. Woodard, who were followed 
by Luke Woodard, of New York, and Elvira 
Woodard, his wife. Pending consideration 
of the state of the body the meeting ad- 
journed. 

At 10 o'clock the regular business meeting 
assembled in joint session, Prayer was ot 
tered by James N. Haviland, of New York. 
A committee to nominate an executive com- 
mittee of seven on evangelistic, pastoral and 
church extension work to a future sitting was 
appointed. A nomination, with B. C, Hobbs 
as chairman, was made to formulate a min- 
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ute giving expfession to the judgment of the 
Yearly Meeting on the question of the rights 
of meetings to call and support ministers 
feeling called of the Lord to labor therein, 
Credentials were read for John W. Stribli 
of Iowa. The report of the Committee on 
Foreign Missions was introduced and read 
by its clerk, Amos Doan, The mission jn 
Mexico City, Mexico, is in a satisfactory con. 
dition. Ervin G. and Margaret Taber have 
had charge the past year, and will continue, 
A day school, meeting for worship, Bible. 
school and prayer-meeting are kept up; also 
a Dorcas society. The Sabbath-school aver. 
ages about twenty. A church is about tobe 
established with about fifty members, Money 
expended about $1500. Remarks were made 
on the subject of the mission by Ann and 
Emmor Haines, of New York, and W. Had. 
ley and Naomi Hadley, of Kansas, who were 
present at the opening of the mission; Geo, 
Grubb, of Ireland ; Charles Brady, of Eng. 
land; John F. Hanson, of Dakota; Jas, N, 
Richardson, of Ireland, and C, W. Pritchard, 
of Chicago. The report of the Committee 
on Home Missions was next in order. The 
same was read by the secretary of the board, 
Milton Hanson, It was an able document, 
clearly outlining the work in the Yearly 
Meeting, and showing that the cause is re. 
presented by faithful men and women, 

John F, Stanton, chairman of the board, 
made a short address, in which he alluded to 
the fact, as shown by carefully prepared sta- 
tistics, that only one out of thirty-four attend 
any place of worship; only 4 per cent, at- 
tend Sabbath-schcol, 

Alfred Lucas, of Lewes, England, made 
some statements in regard to the importance 
of the work of putting down the liquor traf- 
fic and the traffic and use of tovacco. John 
E. Woodard followed in some pointed re- 
marks on the responsibility of the church in 
the suppression of the rum traffic, in har- 
mony with the report of the committee, 

The report shows that $1272 47 were ex: 
pended last year ; 879 public meetings were 
held; 388 cottage-meetings, 537 families 
visited, 24 mothers’ meetings held, 21 Bible. 
schools conducted, 26 prisons and reforma- 
tories visited, 104 meetings for worship held 
therein, 18 temperance organizations formed, 
188 members working therein; number of 
Bands of Hope, 8—membership, 192; 155 
temperance meetings were held and 1g pub- 
lic lectures delivered. Very few members 
use intoxicants. The work at Mountain 
Home, Ala., is in good condition, The mis- 
sion board has given financial aid there of 
$281, and $100 in aid of Marysville (Tenn.) 
school, . 

_ At the close George Grubb and John F,. 
Hanson offered prayer. 

In the afternoon Thomas W., Fisher was 
granted privilege to visit the women’s meet 
ing and George Grubb accompanied him. 

The credentials of Anna E. Bell, of New- 
berg, Oregon, were read. Rufus King was 
introduced to the meeting and his credentials 
read, The usual welcome was extended, 
Allen Jay, of Earlham College, was also 
present at this session, . 

The state of the church was brought in 
view by the reading of the queries and ai 
swers from each of the fifteen quarterly 
meetings. : 

During the consideration of this subject 
remarks were made by James N. Richard- 
son, James N. Haviland, B. C. Hobbs, John 
F. Hanson, C. W. Pritchard and others. 

Afternoon.—The credentials of F. © 
Jenkins were read, liberating her for relig- 
lous services in London and Dublin Yearly 
Meetings and on the continent of Europe, 
and the action of these meetings in her case 
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was indorsed by the Yearly Meeting. Sim- 
jlar action was taken in the case of Elwood 
C. Siler, who was liberated for extended ser- 
vice on the Pacific coast by his home meet- 
ings, with the unity and encouragement of 
the meeting for ministry and oversight. 

The epistles from North Carolina and Can- 
ada were read and the meeting adjourned. 

The public meeting on temperance, at 7 
p. M., was opened by singing, followed by 
reading of the 4th Psalm by Milton Han- 
son. Prayer was offered, followed by a 
song by the young people of Plainfield. 
The address of the evening was delivered 
by M. M. Parkhurst, pastor of College-av- 
enue M, E, Church, Greencastle, and also a 
member of the faculty of De Paw Univer- 
sity. His theme was “Gospel Temperance, 
Total Abstinence and Prohibition for the 
State and Nation.” At the close of the ad- 
dress the following declaration of principles 
was adopted with but two dissenting voices: 

We, the members of Western Yearly 
Meeting of Friends, grateful to Almighty 
God, the sovereign over nations and the 
guardian of the home, and looking to Him 
for guidance, hereby set forth the following 
declaration of principles : 


First—That government of, and by, and 
for the people, can be fit to endure only as 
the people guard sacredly public morals and 
private life. 

Second—That the liquor traffic, being a 
foe to the individual citizen, a curse to the 
home, a burden to society, and a crime 
against God and the State, its entire prohibi- 
tion is demanded by every interest of social 
and political economy. 

Third—That to vote for license, or tax, of 
the liquor traffic is to accept, in the name of 
the State, a bribe from the State’s worst en- 
emy; and that he who votes for a corrupt 
and corrupting system for the revenue it 
yields, is as guilty of a crime against the 
State as is he who sells a vote to a corrupt 
candidate. 

(To be concluded.) 


—_—_———__+-o- —____ 


Dr. JUNKER’s account of his travels in 
Central Africa shows him to possess not 
only the characteristics essential to success 
as an explorer—courage, tact, endurance, 
and enthusiasm—but also a singularly at- 
tractive, modest, and kindly disposition. 
Unassuming in personal appearance, he 
has the power of strongly attaching the 
natives to him, and gained such an in- 
fluence over them that he was able several 
times to prevent wars between two hostile 
tribes, and on one occasion a native chief 
marched with a large force to rescue him 
from another who was thought to hold 
him captive. Two children, a slave girl 
of nine and a little boy of about the same 
age, accompanied him on all his journeys 
as far as Zanzibar. When furthest to the 
south, he fell in with the dwarfish race of 
the Akka, or Tikki Tikki, in their settle- 
ments. Notwithstanding these are per- 
haps the wildest of all the African races, 
two of them accompanied him for years, 
one finally falling into the hands of the 
Mahdi’s people, together with his collec: 
tlons.—WVasion. 





Ir the road is rough, let us not com- 
plain ; for it leads to a glorious rest, which 
nothing shall disturb. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL LESSON. 


FOURTH QUARTER. 
Lesson 111. Tenth month 16th, 1887 
POWER TO FORGIVE SINS. Matt. ix. 1-8 
Gotpgen Text.—The Son of man hath power on 
earth to forgive sins. Matt, ix. 6, 

It is generally thought that in this part 
of His Gospei Matthew did not follow the 
chronological order, but simply grouped 
together a number of incidents whtch all oc- 
curred in the neighborhood of Capernaum. 
Hence the healing of the paralytic in the 
present lesson probably took place defore 
the Sermon on the Mount and would find 
its chronological place between Lessons 
vi. and vii. of last Quarter. Compare Mark 
ii. 3, &c., and Luke v. 18, &c. 


1. And he entered into a ship. This first 
verse, however, properly belongs to the 
previous chapter, being the conclusion of 
the account of the healing of two demo- 
niacs in the country of the Gadarenes 
after Christ had stilled the tempest on the 
Sea of Galilee. See last Lesson. And 


| came into his own city. Capernaum, to 


which He again returned in spite of the 
opposition manifested on the previous day 
by the Pharisees. He did not apparently 
remain many days at this time. 

2. And behold, they brought to him. 
This miracle of healing was also perform- 
ed at Capernaum, see Mark ii. 1, but 
several weeks previously. A man sick of 
the palsy, lying ona bed. * Palsy isa con- 
traction of the word faradysis. It is de- 
fined by Celsus, a writer on medicine 
of about the time of Christ, as ‘a weak- 
ness of the nerves, either throughout the 
whole body or throughout the part dis- 
eased.’ "—Peloubet’s Notes. Mark tells 
us that Christ was in the house, perhaps 
the ‘‘house of Simon and Andrew” 
(Mark i. 29) and the people thronged to 
hear Him, so that there was no room to 
receive him. The sick man was brought 
on his bed by four of his friends and let 
down through a hole which they had bro- 
ken in the covering of bushes and earth 
or mortar which formed the flat roof. 
Lying on a bed. The bed was probably 
a simple mattress or thickly wadded quilt. 
And Jesus seeing their faith. Matt. viii. 
10; xv. 28. The faith of the four men 
who carried him, though, perhaps, the pa- 
ralytic is to be included. Luke mentions 
(ch. v. 17) that doctors of the law from 
Galilee, Judea and Jerusalem were amongst 
the crowd that thronged the house, and 
that the power of the Lord was present to 
heal them. We are not told, however, 
that any were healed, and from their un- 
believing criticisms afterwards it is not 
probable that any of them had faith 
enough in the new Rabbi to seek His 
help, even had they felt the need of it. 
Son, be of good cheer. Christ, who knew 
what was in man, addressed Himself first 
of all to comfort the sufferer, who appar- 
ently was even more cast down by asense 
of sin than by his incurable disease. Per- 
haps it had -been caused by sin, and if so, 
the outward sickness would prove a con- 
stant reminder to him of the disease of 
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his soul. Probably he had had no thought 
of the possibility of relief from that worst 
tronble, but the Saviour to whom he came 
did not wait to be asked for that. TZhy 
stns be forgiven. Rev. Ver. ‘* Thy sirs 
are forgiven.’’ It is not a command to 
his sins to depart, but an authoritative 
statement that he is forgiven. Luke vii. 48. 

3- Said within themselves, This man 
blasphemeth. See John x. 33 ; Matt. xxvi. 
65; also Markii. 7. ‘‘ The word trans- 
lated blaspheme, primarily signified to 
speak evil, slander, and in its scriptural 
application to God, to speak irreverently, 
impiously to or of Him, also to arrogate 
to one’s self what is the prerogative of 
God.”"— Clark. The scribes recognized 
the truth that none can forgive sin but 
God only, and they clearly saw that Christ 
by his action was claiming divine power. 
Sin is the breaking of God’s law, and 
only He against whom the offence is com. 
mitted can forgive it. Again, mere for- 
giveness would lower the standard of the 
law, but Christ in His death on the cross 
not only suffered the penalty of the broken 
law, thus preserving its holiness, He :t 
the same time met and overcame the 
powers of evil, so that those who accept 
the benefits of His atonement are saved 
not only from the guilt, but also from the 
power of sin. There is no forgiveness 
without-actual cleansing, nor without the 
accompanying deliverance (though this is 
not always at first understood) by the for- 
given soul from Satan’s power. 

4. And Jesus, knowing their thoughts. 
Ps. cxxxix. 2; Matt. xii. 25; Mark xii. 
15; Luke v. 22; vi. 8; ix. 47; xi. 17; 
Heb. iv. 12,13. This discernment was 
in itself a proot of that divinity which He 
claimed. Wherefore think ye evil in your 
hearts? They had been accusing Him 
of blasphemy or evil speaking of God, 
now He turns on them with a similar ac- 
cusation. They, in fact, were really blas- 
pheming in speaking against Him. 

5. For whether is easier to say. The 
emphasis is on fo say. It was harder to 
forgive sins than to cure the paralytic, 
but it was easier to claim to do the one 
than the other, because the claim to heal 
could be tested, whereas the other could 
not. 

6. But that ye may know that the Son 
of man hath power on earth. See Matt. 
xxviii. 18; Luke iv. 32 and 36; Johni. 
12; xvii. 2. Christ does not arbitrarily 
command faith in the things that are in- 
visible, He graciously condescends to give 
the possible proof. Arise, take up thy 
bed. By an immediate and perfect cure 
He will seal upon the soul of the sick man 
the blessed words of forgiveness, and vin- 
dicate to the bystanders His right and 
power to speak them. 

7. And he arose and departed to his 
house. Luke says that he glorified God; 
and well he might, for such wonderful 
works as had been doneinhim. Ps. ciii. 
zr, 2. 3 

8. And when the multitudes saw it, they 
marvelled and glorified God. The test 
had been applied and had been successful. 
They believed, at least for the time being, 
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that Christ had power even to forgive 
sins. They recognized it as a God-given 
power, and they glorified God. Matt. xv. 
30, 31; Luke xiii. 13; xvii. 15, &c.; 
John xvii. 4. 


PRACTICAL THOUGHTS. 


1. See Luke v.17. The power of the 
Lord is often present to bless, but we fail 
of the blessing from unbelief or careless- 
ness. 

2. Paralysis is a type of sin which ren- 
ders the will powerless even to choose 
what is right. But Christ can heal this 
paralysis if it be laid at His feet in faith. 

3- Verse 2. Christ sees the. unspoken 
need of the soul that comes to Him, and 
does for it, not according to its prayer, 
but according to its need and His own 
power. 

4. Jesus Christ claimed divine power, 
and made good His claim by practical 
proofs. 

5- He proves His power to day by the 
results that follow in lives cleansed and 
renewed. 





BISHOP TAYLOR AS PEACEMAKER. 





A late paper, in giving an account of 
one of Bishop Taylor’s journeys in the 
region of the Congo, has a pleasing inci- 
dent to narrate concerning how he made 
peace between two tribes which were at 
war with each other. 

The Bishop, with a small unarmed 
party, had left Pungo Andongo for Ma- 
lange, sixty-two miles to the eastward. 
Malange is the easternmost of the Metho- 
dist Mission stations. On the morning of 
the third day, the travelers were met by 
two natives bearing spears, who came from 
the near-at-hand town of Mambalungo. 
After the interchange of a few words, the 
two natives set off rapidly in the direction 
of the aforesaid town, the Bishop’s party 
following. 

Soon the King came, attended by a 
body-guard of 100 soldiers, armed for 
combat. His towns were at war with 
those of another tribe, a battle being any 
day expected. The Bishop, without hesi- 
tation, stepped up to the King, and ex- 
tending his hand to royalty, said, as he 
did so, ‘‘Iam glad to meet you.” The 
King responded that he had heard of the 
old white man, well digger, long walker, 
who speaks kind words, and wished to 
know what he proposed to do in that 
country. The Bishop assuring him of the 
pacific and disinterested sentiments of 
himself and his people, and that he came 
amongst them for their good, the King 
then continued ; ‘‘ We have heard that the 
men of. Kumbua are coming to make war 
upon us. They lie between here and 
Malange. You will not venture to con- 
tinue your journey before we have defeat- 
ed them and brought about a peace ?”’ 

‘“ Yes, O King,’’ replied the Bishop. 
“T shall go on assoon asI can. Iam a 
friend to the people of Mambalungo and 
their King, but I am also a friend to the 
Kumbuans and their King likewise. There 
is no danger for me from them any more 


























than there is danger from you. There is 
One above me to guard and protect me.’’ 

‘¢ The white man’s God is indeed very 
powerful,” assented the King gravely, 
‘‘and the white man speaks bravely and 
frankly. None other would I permit to 
pass from our town to the army of the 
Kumbuans. I believe you are my friend, 
and I will show you that I am yours.’’ 

Thereupon, the King calling his chief 
lieutenant, the ceremony of ‘‘ blood 
brotherhood ” between himself and the 
Bishop, was gone through with. 

The next morning Bishop Taylor push- 
ed on, but it was not until within an hour 
of noon that any signs of the Kumbuans 
were seen. A small party of warriors was 
then met, who proved to be an outpost of 
the advancing enemy. At first sight of 
the Bishop’s carriers, the warriors fired a 
volley of arrows, with the result that one 
poor fellow fell with a shaft sticking into 
his breast. The warriors had not seen the 
white man. When they did so, they 
pressed forward, the Bishop and the 
trembling carriers awaiting them. They 
explained that though they had come from 
Mambalungo and its King, they were also 
the friends of the Kumbuans and their 
King. The captain of the attacking party 
was disturbed, and said he would at once 
despatch a message to the King’s camp. 
The latter proved to be but two miles dis- 
tant. The party was received by a de- 
tachment of perhaps two hundred men, 
and escorted silently to the King’s tent. 
It was evident at once that the war upon 
Mambalungo was more of a foraging ex- 
pedition than an attempt at conquest. 
The camp had been pitched several days, 
and on every hand were evidences of good 
living and the accumulation of contra- 
band goods of various descriptions. There 
were heaps of ivory, utensils taken ap- 
parently from villages that had been de- 
stroyed, a few captives, articles of food, 
and the like. From appearances the whole 
army might muster a thousand men. The 
Bishop was conducted, after a short pause, 
into the presence of the King. The Bishop 
stood with folded arms and awaited ad 
vances. | 
‘¢ White man,’’ said the King, ‘‘ you | 


are welcome, although you come from 
Mambalungo.” 

** Kumbaloa,” responded the Bishop, 
coldly, ‘*I came from Mambalungo, it is 
true, and I came as a friend to the Kum- 
buans. See what your men have done to 
me,’’ and he pointed outside where the 
wounded carrier lay on the litter. The 
King was evidently disturbed. 

‘* White man,’’ he continued, ‘‘ if what 
you say is true, then it is a bad day for 
the mighty Kumbaloa and his nation. If, 
indeed, we have injured a friend, it bodes 
little good for our war. But tell me, 
what do ye in this land ?”’ 

Then the Bishop explained, as he had 
to the King of Mambalungo, the purpose 
of his mission. Kumbaloa was gravely 
impressed. He gave an order to an of- 
ficer who stood by, and then addressed 
the Bishop. 


‘* White man, I believe that you come 


as a friend to Kumbaloa. It is a bad 
thing that we have done to you, and we 
must atone for it or withdraw from our 
war upon Mambalungo.” 

He stood for some moments in thought. 
The Bishop was inclined to argue that the 
war be abandoned, but he considered it 
best to wait developments. Presently the 
officer returned leading a large detach- 
ment of men, and in front was the party 
that comprised the outpost that had at. 
tacked the Bishop. The King looked up 
and said: ‘‘ See, white man, there are the 
men who injured you, They shall all be 
put to death.’’ . 

The Bishop raised his hand quickly and 
exclaimed: ‘‘ No, Kumbaloa, the mighty, 
not so. The death of these men will not 
atone. I want no one killed. Let them 
live, and do you and your army go back 
to your own country and. live in peace.” 

‘¢ Tell me,’’ he said, ‘* did the people 
of Mambalungo seem prepared for war ?’’ 

‘‘They are thoroughly prepared,’ re- 
plied the Bishop, ‘‘and will meet you 
with a great force.” 

‘* We could destroy them utterly,” in- 
sisted the King, ‘‘ but one can do nothing 
against the desries of the gods, especially 
if the white man’s fetich has been of- 
fended. Be it so; we will go to our own 
country and wait a year. But for you, 
white man, we will supply astrong guard 
to take the place of yourman. Men will 
carry you and him also to Malange.” 

The rest of the day accordingly was 
spent in the camp of the Kumbuans, and 
on the following morning the Bishop set 
out again, this time with a large party of 
attendants. He refused to be carried, 
however, and walked onas before. When 
he arrived at the borders of Malange the 
escort stopped and bade him farewell. 
They went off to the Northwest towards 
their own district, and the Bishop made 
his way into Malange with the assistance 
of some natives, who were working in a 
banana field near by. 


Arrangements for the mission station 
were soon completed. The Bishop stayed 
in the town, working hard on the build- 
ings and the land of the station until his 
co-workers came. They reported that the 
people of Mambalungo had disarmed and 
gone about their ordinary occupations, 
and that they gave the most extravagant 
praise to the Bishop for bringing the war 
to an end. No sign of the Kumbuans 
had been seen, except the marks of their 
old encampment. 


It is stated that of the seventeen Pres- 
idents of the United States eleven were 
college graduates; of twenty Vice-Presi- 
dents, ten; of twenty nine Secretarjes of 
State, nineteen; of forty-one Associate 
Justices of the United States Supreme 
Court, thirty. 





To BE tossed by the waves of the world, 
without the refreshing gales of the Spirit, 
is misery indeed. 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS. all the boarding schools. Work should 


be made the mark of honor; self-reliance 
Our Next Duty to the Indians. By | and self support the end of ambition.” 
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Sam. xviii. 6. Women had an active part 
in the equipment of the Tabernacle. ‘ And 
all the women that were wisehearted did 


























James E. Ruoaps. Philadelphia: Indian ‘* All the kinds of schools now existing | spin with their hands, and brought that 
Rights Association, 1316 Filbert Street, | are needed. On some reserves where wild | which they had spun.’ Ex. 35. 
1887. Pamphlet, pp. 5. Indians are scattered over wide districts, a ‘*In the prophets we see them as 






large number of day schools, givin r- 
Probably no one living has a better ac- 8 ; y > BIVINE, pe 
: ; 7 : haps, a mid-day meal, should be estab- 
quaintance with all sides of the ‘‘Indian | ,. oar ’ ; 
Geetion than theauthor ofthis pamph | le antatory othe boarig shoo 
ind aes = amiear te caine _ wife resident in such a school-house near 
then, like sundry other good intentions, Saaheoa of Indians ues a civiliz- 
mr! Rhoads sets forth very clearly the | The training-schools away from the 
—_ oe for the proper care _ coal oo mene oe ben 
ol meal nantes Crain. See into the ‘‘ atmosphere of civilization,”’ 
cial agents to execute the provisions of the = also yomagye or interest of Se 
“Landi severly” bill wil benesed | Bi, their edeancement. A leating 
sont diy cette, . The. prod aan = most of those familiar with the subject, is, 
perienced and successful officers from any that ‘‘as rapidly as possible all thought 
position in this department to make room that they are Indians should be laid aside, 
for political aspirants, or the personal Sean ae a 
oer phoma hs: ay ie i oo “ The schools nies under the aus: 
t ie 
aoa by a orca This cianten pices of the churches should be fostered 
«abandoned ” is called for by the not ori. | Whether on the reserves or in the States. 
ous ns = one of - oe fail- as wean en yee cea agro 
Washington, from whi se eas thie oe courage the zeal of the religious organiza- 
er tings, ns een jt the die | ons, They emmy fame, bing 2nd 
ion of the “ folly and scandal” of un- ; ; : 
jibe remorals and sppoiniments in | SCCM, tsk, whe, they interes 
e Indian department. ; ; 
indies must be very sedulosly fo. | Oterwite, would simply attend, to the 
mae a a Indians, or to the great difficulties the 
a ; Government finds in its duty to edu- 
— the Indians could care for | cate every Indian youth. Moreover, the 
cattle as well as for ponies, and ought, in | Church can do what the Government can- 
com ane to use their vast pasture | not do—bring the Indians under the power 
= 4 wns "ee far an preg of Christianity, which, through eighteen 
bri : ia act and push could | centuries, has proved itself the most po- 
ming this about. The young people | tent force in civilization. 
trained in the schools should be encour- ‘Tt will thus be seen that legislation 
aged to form little colonies upon the best | j,3, largely done its part, and that admin- 
aon reservations, and should be as- | js/pqzjon of Indian affairs now claims the 
Ca cle a Sea for ace aS | most serious attention. The execution of 
jane asd a = sue ap Sees the a the laws already enacted will demand the 
Th nd 4Arapahoes in the seeger colony. | utmost vigilance of the friends of Indian 
e Indian police should be required to manhood, womanhood and childhood 
guard the premises of such settled Indians | nq all that is possible should be done to 
v9 the interterence of rude fellows who | aid the Government in its high task,—the 
wed to see civilization coming in, and | transformation of all Indians into Chris- 
sh to remain savages. 


: tian American citizens.”’ 
‘Many Indians should be permanently 


settled in white communities, as farm Shall I Go? Thoughts for Girls. 
hands or in other employments.’? By One of Them. Revised Edition. 

Defense of Indian Rights, as those of Office of the Missionary Review, 436 South 
the Mission Indians of California, assailed soth Street, New York. Pamphlet, pp. 12. 


y selfish and unjust men, is an imperative A fervent appeal is here made for the 
duty of our Government. service of women in foreign missions. 
Education is necessary, not from be ‘« The Bible teaches women’s duty and 
nevolent motives only, but to give the | privilege in Christian work. Women are 
security which comes from the conversion | included in the admonitions, warnings 
of Toving savages into civilized and law- | and commands given to the children of 
abiding men. Israel. In the service of song they had a 
_ “The present system of school educa- | large share. All the women -went out 
tion forms a good basis for future ‘work. | after Miriam, when she exclaimed : ‘ Sing 
It should not be ruthlessly remodeled, but | ye to the Lord, for He hath triumphed 
developed and perfected. All Indians of | gloriously.’ Ex. xv. 2. ‘When David 
Proper age should be placed under school | was returned from the slaughter of the 
cipline,”’ Philistine, the women came out of all 
Manual training should be given by | cities of Israel, singing and dancing.’ I 



























mourners. ‘ Rise up, ye women that are 
at ease ; hear my voice, ye careless daugh- 
ters. Many days and years shall ye be 
troubled, ye careless women.’ Isa. xxxii. 
The Old Testament records signal services 
rendered by women, nor does it close 
without a prophetic glance atthe future 
enlargement of their work. ‘ Your sons 
and your daughters shall prophesy. .. . 
Upon the handmaids in those days will I 
pour out my spirit.’ Joel ii. Add to this 
the words of Christ, and women’s Chris- 
tian privileges and responsibilities cannot 
be doubted. But just what is our great 
work as women of this rgth century ?” 

This is considered under several heads. 
‘¢What Would He Have Me Do? AmI 
Doing It?” ‘*I Want the Assurance that 
I Am Personally Called.’’ ‘‘ But I have 
not a Missionary spirit.’’ ‘I fear I have 
not All the Qualifications Needful.” «I 
Can Work at Home.” 

As an example, it is mentioned that 

‘¢ Pastor Harms, instead of getting men 
from the learned Universities, urged upon 
his own people, farmers, artisans and me- 
chanics, the duty of carrying the gospel 
to Africa. A ship was built for the pur- 
pose and the first band of missionaries 
reached Zululand in 1854. During the 
following seventeen years Pastor Harms’ 
parish in Hanover enjoyed one uninter- 
rupted revival in which 10,000 souls were 
hopefully converted.” 

It is stated that since last autumn, 721 
students have declared themselves willing 
and desirous, God permitting, to be for- 
eign missionaries. Among them, 22 be- 
longed to Bates College; 3 to Bowdoin ; 
7 to Dartmouth; 19 to Williams; 25 to 
Amherst$ 150 to Oberlin Convention ; 46 
to Madison University; 15 to Hamilton ; 
9 to Lafayette; 22 to Rutgers; 9 to. Uni- 
versity of Virginia ; 12 to Washington and 
Lee; 44, Grinnell, Iowa, &c. 

The animus of this appeal may be appre- 
hended by quoting a few more sentences, 
which ‘accompany an elaborate Table of 
Statistics of Women’s Missionary Boards. 

‘* Estimating the heathen population at 
850,000,000, at least 425,000,000 are 
women and girls. According to statistics 
of 1884-1885, the living communicants in 
the churches of all Christendom number 
28,736,647. Fourteen millions, less than 
half this total, will not be too large an es- 
timate for female communicants. We 14,- 
000,000 Christian women ought to carry 
the Gospeljto 425 million heathen wo- 
men.” 

‘*In the annual reports of these socie- 
ties no fact is more impressive and omi- 
nous than the inadequate supply of work- 
ers. One society has been looking over 
a year for a lady physician; another re- 
ports but a single new worker sent during 
the year. During our late war 500,000 
lives were sacrificed to save the Union ; to 
save the heathen world the whole church 
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of Christ is not giving 7,000 men and RURAL. in new forests. Fires only become serious 



















women. Christian mothers, will you not — in old forests, where, from the mass of old fro 
give us up in such a crisis? Instead of PRACTICAL ForESTRY, BY THOMAS MEE- | and dead wood everywhere, the flames 
sending us to a studio or a conservatory, HAN.—Personal interest will ever be the are cordially invited. a 
will you not support us in Harems and | leading factor in progress. Public spirit The best of lessons are given by ex. = 
Zenanas, that we may gather jewels, even induces the general movement—but what | ample. No teaching has the force that “ 
the King’s daughters from the ends of the | 800d is public spirit to me? Is the pre- | comes from that which has been done. It ‘ 
earth?” vailing thought with the masses. The | can be easily shown that forest planting is . 
«‘ The President of Smith College writes | Forestry Association will do well to ap- | very profitable on a fifty-year scheme, Al 
us that since the opening of that college | peal to patriotism,—it will do still better | Individuals cannot work thus far ahead o 
some 250 have graduated, but so far as | t© show that direct individual interest is | butcorporations may. Why cannot Fores Ti 
he knows only two of these are in Foreign | Closely allied to the general good. Inthe’| Zeaves advocate my plan? : 
Missionary work, Of Vassar graduates, | first branch of the subject literature | Germantown, Philadelphia, 7 
695, about a dozen names could be given abounds, and efforts have been fruitful— [The above was written at the sug. 
as Foreign Missionaries. Here no record | 1 the last one much has yet to be done. | ction of one of the editors of 1 
is kept of those who go. From Wellesley Few farmers, or landed proprietors, have eae little ‘itor : a = 
‘ : magazine in the interest of for- 
College 21 names are given. Even Mt. | been brought to recognize a direct per- estry, published in Philadelphia und 
t : ; , published in Philadelphia under the 
Holyoke Seminary, about to celebrate sonal interest in setting out trees. We | si.’ of Forest Leaves. The questi 
her fiftieth anniversary, can claim but 150 | Offer to reduce their road-tax if they will ; ' Sata . 
1 anniversary, Cat 5 a was, How could forestry best be advanced? 
Foreign Missionaries during her entire | Set trees along the roadside, but the prac- Ed. Gardener? Moaihl ack 
; aes in. | 24 ly. 
history. The crisis in most lives comes | tical answer is that, even with that in- of 
during cullege days. Many a student, | ducement, ‘It will not pay.” We offer SEA KaLE.—This vegetable is rarely del 
like Margaret Campbell, has heard the call | trees for nothing if farmers will set. them | grown, chiefly, as we believe, because few kn 
to the heathen while still within seminary | Out, but the answer is still, «« It will not | people know how to cook it properly. “It - 
walls. Is not God speaking to us, girls, | Pay.” We say we will endeavor to re- | 1s one of the meanest of dishes when mean- | 
in the present missionary revival among | duce the taxes on your forest land, but | ly cooked—while one of the most enjoy- = 
our colleges ”? there is the same answer, ‘‘ Not even that able when it comes from the hands of a abc 
“¢ History shows that God has signally | Will make it pay.” It is here that the | master in the culinary art. The Philadel- bai 
blessed woman’s work. Many, like Mrs. | Forestry Association has to select the | phia Public Ledger gives the following an 
McFarland of Alaska, Miss Rankin in {| ground for the battle. In my opinion, advice in regard to it: = 
Mexico, and Miss Sharp in Alrica, have | the fight can be safely made, and the vic- ‘* Sea kale is a most delicate green vege- the 
been pioneers. Many others, as Mrs. | tOry won. table. Pick it out sprig by sprig, wash it : 
Mumford in Bulgaria, Miss Bella Nassau Long ago, in the Penn Monthly, 1 | well and tie it up in bunches. Place these = 
on the Ogove, and Miss Anstey in India | showed that we could expect little from | in a large stewpan full of fast-boiling salted for 
are standing alone conducting the whole individual effort. We may show a young water. As soon as the stalks are soft, lift wh 
work of a mission. The number of mis. | Man of thirty that a plantation of twenty- | each bunch carefully out of the water and chi. 
sionaries sent by the American Board | five or thirty acres would be immensely | lay them all on a sieve, cover them witha . 
during its 75 years is 785 men and 1,080 | profitable when he reached sixty. It would | cloth and place the sieve in a hot place. the 
women. be a nice laying up of money for old age ; In ten or fifteen minutes all the water will firs 
‘Several girls in one of our largest | OF 4 capital lite-:nsurauce for his family, have drained off, when the bunches should tw 
Seminaries have banded together as a Mis- | in case of an earlier death. But, few men be untied, the sprigs delicately disposed $s 
sionary Association ; they sign a statement | care to deliberately lock up ground for a | On a napkin in a dish and served with Ig 
declaring themselves willing and desirous | Century or half a century. In a new plain drawn butter or salad dressing in a ris 
to go wherever God shall cail them. | Country like ours, changing conditions | sauce boat.” 7 
Though no more of a pledge than what | Make it probable that, before that time, WEEDS ON THE FarM.—It is frequently fru 
every Christian should be willing to make, land may be worth much more than the | a question of expediency whether a far- the 
it has in this case proved as a special forest, long before the forest has reached | mer should spend labor and time in wholly \ 
committal to Foreign Missionary work. | market value. The minds of few men are | exterminating weeds from the land. It is ali 
Monthly meetings of prayer are held by proof against these considerations. the pride of a good farmer to point to his whi 
the members. At these the oneness of The remedy is in co-operative associa- | fields and say there is not a weed to be had 
aim inspires the earnest petition that God tions. A stock company should be formed, | seen. This may not, however, be good Gre 
will prepare and then lead each into mis- large enough to secure tracts or sufficient | farming, for good farming is to make the boc 
sionary work.”’ size to employ a force to look after the | most profit from the land without injury Phi 
‘¢ Above all, let us remember the words | trees properly. The stock would always | to it. If weeds are prevented from seed- d 
of the Lord Jesus, how He said—‘* Who- | be worth more than its added interest, | ing and perpetuating themselves with their dur 
soever shall do the wili of God, the same \ because the trees are nearing their market | enormous increase this is sufficient. Weeds Wor 
is my brother and my sister and mother.” \ value. If one wanted money before the | at times serve as a useful purpose. Land attr 
trees were mature, the stock would find a | exposed to the bare scorching sun aad fact 
ready market. Of course there would be | pouring rains suffers injury. The heat of and 
A Ricutgous Verpicr.—Mrs. Armice | details in the carrying out of such a project | the sun favors active nitrification, and the - 
Boyd, whose husband has been sent to | that would require good judgment. The | soluble nitrates are quickly washed down . 
prison for lite for killing W. B. Johnson,.| land to be secured might be in locations | into the subsoil and disappear in the G08] 
at Rockford, Illinois, last summer, has | that would be improving, so that afterthe | drainage water, and are thus lost beyond 
been given a verdict of $9,500 from Mr. | century of timber, there would be money | recovery from the bare land. But apy 
Post, who sold her husband the whiskey | in the ground also. This would give | kind of growing plants which spring UP E 
that put murder in his head. value to the stock as time rolled along. | upon the stubbles take up this combined I 
Such verdicts, says the Home Guardian, | The trees best adapted to the location | nitrogen so rapidly formed under the heat fron 
as the above, will quickly kill off the | would also require good judgment, and | of the August and September sun. Thus Mee 
liquor traffic and permanently establish | there are many other similar matters of | the prevailing rag-weed which covers the diat 
prohibition. — When dealers are taught | detail, but which an expert in forestry- | oat stubbles should by no means be charged On 
that the juries of the country will hold | management could work out for such a | as the evidence of 4 slovenly farmer, as 1S agal 
them personally responsible, there witl be | company. sometimes done by persons who never In tl 
fewer of them. In fact, such verdicts The only objection I ever heard to such | owned a farm or held a plow. It is well that 
are the real and best and strongest argu- | a measure is the danger of loss through | to leave these weeds to cover the ground dist 
ments for prohibition.— Christian Woman. | forest fires. But there are no forest fires | and turn them under, with the nitrogen Tene 
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and other plant food they have gathered 
from the soil, and thus secure a large 
amount of fertilizing matter which would 
otherwise have escaped them. Weeds 
among growing crops are true parasites 
robbing the legitimate plants, tut when 
the land is not under any crop for the 
short intervals of culture they serve a use- 
ful purpose and are not in any way indi- 
cations of a slovenly farmer.—. Y. 
Times. 








Correspondence. 





MANcHIONEAL, Jamaica, W. I., 
Sgasripe Mission, Ninth mo. 8th, 1887. 


Editor of Friends’ Review :—I want to 
acknowledge the receipt of two large boxes 
of books, I suppose from Friends of Phila- 
delphia, and a barrel of china from I don’t 
know where. The goods all came in good 
condition and we feel thankful for them. 

We are moving a little in cur building 
work. The people volunteered and burnt 
about twenty hogsheads of lime for us to 
build the basement walls of the cottage 
and schoolroom under the chapel. The 
men cut the wood and the women gathered 
the stones. 

There were in all two hundred and 
twenty-nine days’ work given. There were 
forty-four women in all and sixty-one men 
who gave work, including, perhaps, fifteen 
children. The greatest number that work- 
ed any one day was ninety-one. I gave 
them their dinners the last two days. ‘The 
first dinner cost me one dollar for eighty- 
two people, and the second one cost 
seventy-eight cents for eighty-nine people. 
I gave them chocolate to drink at the first 
one and lemonade at the last. The food 
consisted of bread, salt fish and bread 
fruit. No alcoholic drinks were used on 
the ground at all. 

When the fire was lighted I made them 
alittle temperance speech, at the close of 
which I called the names of all those who 
had done work on the kiln, and William 
Greene presented each one with a hymn- 

ok that came in the box of books from 
Philadelphia. 

Not a cross word was spoken by any one 
during the whole time of work, and all 
worked cheerfully and with a will. They 
attributed the good order and peace to the 
fact that no intoxicatin g drinks were used, 
and that to the influence of the temper- 
ance teaching that has been done here by 

¢ different ones who have labored in the 
gospel. Josian Ditton. 





PorTLanD, Orgcon. Ninth mo. 19, 1887, 


Editor of Friends’ Review : Dear Friend 
~I feel called of God to return home 
fom Alaska to attend Kansas Yearly 
‘teting, to plainly lay before it the imme- 
diate needs of a Friends’ Mission School, 
00 Douglas Island; expecting to return 
again next spring. I leave the school now 
in the hands of Wm. F. Bangham, hoping 
that Friends may remember himein that 
distant land. My address will be at Law- 
tence, Kansas, E. W. WEESWER. 
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She was ready for bed and lay on my arm, 


In her litthe frilled cap so fine, 


With her golden hair falling out at the edge, 


Like a circle of noon sunshine, 


And I hummed the old tune of “ Banbury 


Cross,” 
And “ Three men who put out to sea,” 


When she sleepily said, as she closed her 


blue eyes, 
“Papa, fot would you take for me ?” 


And I answered, “A dollar, dear little 


heart,” 
And she slept, baby weary with play ; 
But [held her warm, in my love-strong arms, 
And rocked her and rocked away. 
Oh, the dollar meant all the world to me, 
The land and the sea and the sky, 
The lowest depths of the lowest place, 
The highest of all that’s nigh. 


The cities with streets and palaces 
Their pictures and stores of art, 
I would not take tor one low sob throb 
Of my little one’s loving heart, 
Nor all the gold that was ever found, 
In the busy, wealthfinding past, 
Would I take for one smile of my darling’s 
face, 
Did I know it must be the last. 


So I rocked my baby aud rocked away, 
And I felt such a sweet content, 
For the words of the song expressed to me 
more 
Than they ever before had meant. 
And the night crept on and I slept and 
dreamed 
Of things far too glad to be, 
And I awakened with lips saying close to 
my ear, 
“ Papa, fot would you take for me ?” 
—Omaha Republican. 


oe 


WHEN SHE DIED. 








It was when the day was done, 
At the setting of the sun, 
That she died ; 
And the day that stole apart 
Left its shadow in my heart, 
When she died, 


I remember how her breath 

Fluttered as the wings of death 
Trembled near ; 

But the soul that sought the skies 

Through the lovelight of her eyes 
Knew no feara 


And I knew that on her face 

Smote the glory of that place 
Where love lives ; 

Nor could wreck and shock of years 

Blast the hope born on my tears 
That it gives! 


Oh, the night stole down apace 

On the still and sacred place 
Where she lay ; 

Yet I listened there apart, 

Heard the stillness of her heart 
To me say: 


“You knew not the way, nor long 
You but heard the triumph song 
On my lips. 
Yet the tempest beat on me 
As the salt winds of the sea 
On white ships, 


« Sometimes it was dark to me, 
Yet I closer clung to thee 
In the gloom, 
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And my face for thee was bright, 
Even though my soul, like night, 
Sought the tomb, 


‘In my darkest hours of doubt 

I have wrapped thee all about 
With my love; 

I have led thee to the peaks 

Where the silence of God speaks 
Of His love. 


“Lay thy head again at rest 

On my still and tranquil breast 
But awhile; 5 

For I may not tarry long, 

Soon the grave shall still the song 
And the smile. 


“ Put thy gold arms round me now : 

Let my dead hands press thy brow, 
As of old. 

I will pledge my love again, 

As, through passion and through pain, 
It was told. 


‘« Ah, the life-line breaks and slips! 
For I cannot feel thy lips 

As of yore. 
There is darkness in the place, 
And I may not see thy face 

Any more!” 


Then my heart made piteous moan, 
And I left my dead alone 
With the night. 
Ah, the shadows gathered there, 
And they left their gloaming where 
Once was light. 
—H. S. KNEEDLER, in Chicago Times. 





TRANSPLANTED. 





Then Christ the Gardener said, “‘ These many 
years 
Behold how I have waited 
For fruit upon this barren tree which bears 
But leaves! With unabated 
Patience I have nurtured it; have fed 
Its roots with choicest juices ; 
The sweetest suns their tender warmth have 
shed 
On it; still it refuses 
Its blossom ; all the balmiest summer rain 
Has bathed it ; unrepaying, 
Still, its green and glittering leaves in vain 
And empty show arraying, 
It flaunts contented in its uselessness, 
Ever my eye offending. 
Uproot it! Set it in the wilderness ! 
There no more gentle tending 
Shall it receive ; but pricked by nettle stings 
And bruised and hurt and crowded 
By stones and weeds and noxious growths of 
things 
That kill, and chilled ’neath shrouded 
And sunless skies from whose black clouds no 
rain, 
Shall fall to soothe its anguish, 
Bearing the utmost it can feel of pain 
Unsuccoured it shall languish.” 


When next across the wilderness Christ came 
Seeking his Royal Garden, 
A tree stood in his pathway all aflame 
And bending with its burden 
Of burnished gold. No fruit inside the wall - 
Had grown to such perfection ! 
It was the outcast tree! Deprived of all 
Kind nurture and protection, 
Thrust out among things vile of poisonous 
growth 
Condemned, disgraced and banished, 
Lonely and scorned its energies put forth 
Anew. All false show vanished ; 5 
Its roots struck downward with determined 
hold, 
No more the surface, roaming ; 
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And from the unfriendly soil a thousand fold 
Of yield compelled. 
The coming 
Of the Gardener in sweet humility 
It waited, trusting, trembling ; 
Then Christ the Gardener smiled and said, 
“O tree, 
This day in the assembling 
Of mine in Paradise shalt thou be found. 
Henceforth in Me abiding 
More golden fruit shalt thou bring forth ; 
and round 
Thy root the living waters gliding, 
Shall give the greenness which can never 
fade ; , 
While angels, with thy new name sealing 
Thee, shall come, and gather in thy 
shade 
Leaves for the nations’ healing !” 
HELEN HuntT JACKSON. 





SUMMARY OF NEWS. 
FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE.—GREAT BRIT- 
AIN.—Joseph Chamberlain, in a speech at 
Birmingham the 29th ult., said he regarded 
the appointment of the Fisheries Commission 


as an opportunity to cement the union be- | 


tween Great Britain and her colonies. Re- 
ferring to Parliamentary affairs, he said that 
the question of Home Rule had no right to 
claim the first attention of the House of 
Commons to the exclusion of questions of 
local government, the protection and se- 
curity of life at sea, temperance and other 
urgent matter. He highly eulogized Lord 
Randolph Churchill, who, he said, was one 
of the foremost of British statesmen, and the 
first in many years to advance ideas of 
economy in Government affairs. 
ing was very enthusiastic, and Chamberlain 
was vociferously cheered, A resolution ex- 
pressing confidence in him was met with a 
counter resolution of no confidence, An up- 
roar ensued, The resolution expressing con- 
fidence was finally carried, about two hun- 
dred voting against it. 

A great Liberal demonstration was held 
at Templecombe the Ist inst. Twenty thou- 
sand persons were present, Tohn Morley, 
who was present, replied to Chamberlain’s 
recent speech at Birmingham. The speaker 
said, “ As to Chamberlain’s urging the post- 
ponement of Irish for English legislation, the 
position of Ireland would not allow Parlia- 
ment to deal with other affairs, The ship of 
State was in a storm, and was surrounded 
by tumultuous waves, There was only one 
way of making port—to summon back the 
old pilot.” Resolutions were passed ex- 
pressing confidence in Gladstone, and de- 
manding justice for Ireland. The meeting 
was full of enthusiasm, and the largest ever 
held by the Liberals of the South of England. 

GERMANY.—M. Schnaebele, Jr. was ar- 
rested the 20th ult. by German authorities 
and sentenced to three weeks’ imprisonment, 
and a fine of 20 marks, but in response to 
the Metz Procurator’s appeal to Emperor 
William for clemency, young Schnaebele 
has been liberated. 

The Public Prosecutor at Colmar has made 
an inquiry into the circumstances connected 
with the shooting affair on the Franco Ger- 
man frontier, near Raon-sur-Plaine, the 18th 
ult., and reports that Kaufmann, the soldier 
who was detailed to assist the forest guard in 
preventing poaching, and who did the shoot- 
ing, saw twelve persons in the pine forests 
on German territory, walking in the direction 
of the French frontier. He fired and shot 
the game-beater of the French party. The 
whole’ affair has been amicably settled by 
the acknowledgment of Germany that her 
soldier was in the wrong, and by the pay- 
ment of an indemnity. 





The meet- | 





The Wemer Taghlatt says that Germany 
has definitely abandoned all idea of an alli- 


-ance with Russia, concluding that no co- 


operation or assistance can be expected from 
the Czar. 

DomeEsTic.—The estimated reduction of 
the public debt for 9th month is $16,500 000, 

President Cleveland issued the 26th ult. a 
proclamation putting into effect the conven- 
tion between the United States and Spain, 
suspending all discriminating duties. 

The election in Tennessee on the proposed 
Prohibition amendment to the State Constitu- 
tion, took place the 29th ult. The latest re- 
turns indicate a majority of 15.000 to 20,000 
against the amendment. 

Sir Thomas Grattan Esmonde, M. P. for 
St. Patrick’s Division, Dublin, and Arthur 
O'Connor, M. P. for East Donegal, arrived 
in New York the 3d instant on the steamer 
Arizona. They came to America as the re- 
presentatives of the Irish Parliamentary 
party, to explain the condition of affairs at 
home, to thank the American people for their 
support in the past and to ask them to con- 


| tinue it. 


Sheriff Grant, in New York, was served 
the 30th ult. with Judge Ruger's order grant- 
ing a stay in Jacob Sharp’s case, 

The Conference of Friends of the Indians, 
at Lake Mohonk, adjourned on the 30th ult. 
The platform adopted congratulates the 
country on the passage of the Dawes bill 
and the initiation of an honest execution of its 
provisions by the Administration ; calls for 
further legislation for the protection of the 
Indian; affirms that religious education is of 
fundamental importance; affirms that this 
work necessitates the co-operation of, if not 
combination among, the religious bodies of 
the land, and recommends the calling of a 
representative body to frame a plan for each 
corporation ; asserts the right of the churches 
to teach the Indian in all the schools which 
they support, according their own judgment, 
and not according to that of any Govern- 
ment official or authority; urges pushing 
the English language to the front in all edu- 
cational institutions for the Indian, and asks 
the extension of civil service rules to the In- 


| dian Bureau. 


Reports from Santiago state that at 7 A M., 
gth month 23d, a severe shock of earth- 
quake lasting half a minute was felt there, 
Two persons were injured, and several houses 
were damaged. An hour later two shocks 
of lesser intensity were felt. 

It is reported from Chicago that up to the 
27th ult. the actual returns on the petition for 
clemency to the condemned Anarchists, as 
far as they had beeg turned into the secre- 
tary of the Amnesty Association, show about 
fifteen thousand signatures. 

There was one death the 27th ult. among 
the cholera-stricken passengers of the Italian 
steamer-Alesia, who are quarantined at New 
York. Another death was expected. The 
other patients are doing well. 

The crops in Manitoba this year, accord- 
ing to statistical reports, exceed all estimates. 
In many sections the yield of wheat has 
been 35 bushels to the acre, and the average 
will be about 30 bushels. Twelve thousand 
acres of flax have been harvested, and give 
a net yield of 180,000 bushels, The barley 
crop is about 2,000,000 bushels, the oat crop 


5,000,000 bushels, and the potato crop 2,850,- 
000 bushels. 





HE CORPORATION or HAVERFORD 
College.—The Annual Meeting of the 
Corporation of Haverford College will be 
held in the committee room of Arch Street 
Meeting-house, Philadelphia, on Third-day, 
1oth mo, 11th, 1887, at 3 o’clock, P. M. 
’ ELListon P, Morris, Secretary. 
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Died. _ 


BOWERMAN .—In West Falmouth, Mass, 








. Fifth month 7th, 1887, Lydia N. Bowerman, 


aged 80 years and 6 months; a member of 
Sandwich Monthly Meeting. 

This dear Fnend gave evidence that her 
life was “hid with Christ in God,” and 
during her sickness was concerned for the 
welfare of those about her, and often en. 
gaged in prayer. Truly she loved her Lord, 
and we trust she has entered into that rest 
that is prepared for those who serve and obey 
Him. 

STANLEY.—At his home, in Water Val. 
ley, Miss., on the roth of Eighth mo., 1887, 
quietly and peacefully, R. Edward Stanley, 
in the 35th year of his age, son of Joseph and 
Lydia Stanley, of Kerr City, Fla., formerly 
of Damascus, O 

He was a railroad engineer, and his death 
was caused by an injury received in the 
wreck of his engine in running on toa 
spreading switch, The passengers were mi- 


raculously saved, the cars remaining on the 
track. 





POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, 
strength and wholesomeness. More economical than 
the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in competi- 
tion with the multitude of low test, short weight, 
alum or phosphate powders. Sold only in cans. 


ROYAL BAKING PowDERCO., 106 Wall St., N.Y. 
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CALIFORNIA HOMES. 


Those wishing information in regard to Friends’ 
neighborhoods in Southern California should address 


FRAZIER, ELLIS & CO., 


Earlham, Los Angeles Co., California. 
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